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• Intended for parents of secondary school stjadents ' 
with normal reading pi^oficiency, this guide is also useful for ^ 
teachers In hel^ping such" students to develop study skills. The guide 
provides suggestions par^en\s can use to help their children become 
iRore successful readers and d€scriT3€«g' three types of rea^fiing: for 
specific in.forffiation, for concentrated st'udy, and for pleasure. It 
cffers tips to determine whi^h type 5f reading a specific .task 
requires and outlines steps for successful skimming (for specific 
information) and study (whi<:h requires an uT^d erst an ding of the 



.material). The iroportance pf specific' study skills 
study environment are also discussed. (FL) 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL S'i:UDENTS AND READING: 
WHAT Cf^ PARENTS DO TO HELP?' 



.You are ^already helping'. By picking up this paper an^* reading you* 
' ha^ve expressed interest in your son 03; daughter's education. We know that, 
when schools and parentis work together^ good' things happen. Your desira to 
help is an importar.t first step in the process of providing an environment 



of success for the strident. 'How^ might this desire to* help he further 

■ • ■ ■ ■ 

translated into action? Well> continue to read, becfause that is what this 

" 1 ^ . . , 

» * 
paper is all about. ^ ^ ; * ^ • * ^ - 



What is reading ? * . ^ 

Reading,, according to ^ne definition ^ is the process of acquiring 

infprma-^ion from text. Wejjl, so whatj" What does that meaar? It means., in 

■ 1 ' . 

part, that ,we read to gain? information. The level of information, a person 

gains- f rom\rea'<iiing depends on a host of."factorSf. Ampng those factors are; 

■1. • . - /' ■ ■■ 

1) the reason or the purpose for which the reading was done^ 2)* the . 

^ *• . ♦ 

ability — or re^di^^g level-^f the person doing the reading, ^and finally, 

3) tHe experience the reader brings ^tb the reading. Let^s look at each of . 

these separately \nd then see if we can put them all together in order to 

♦ 

better undeJt^tand the* task facings tShe reader . 

Purpose for reading > The purj^ose for readirtg has an obvious effect on ^ 

the way a reader approaches whatever reading must he done* For example, if ^ . 

♦ * 

you are lookin^^ up the pjione nuiuber of some business you must contact, your 
reading is going to be limited to that specif it bit« of inforroation. You are 
unlikely to read the^ entire^ page 6t the phone book on which that particular \ 
piece of information appears^ At the opposite end 4i thp spectrum, the 



reading you do in order .to fill out yox^r income tax forms is likely to be 
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very detailed, .very slow^and include 3i Large amouJF^t'Of rereading* Orie more 
example at tl-^A midpoint of ' the spectrum might prove useful. Ifjyou are 
reading a novel for ybur own enjoyment, ydur,readir\g is likely to be 'quite 
different frotn the fairly brief reading youM give to the telephone booJc and 
nothing like the intense^ rea^ding and rereading you'd give to the income tax 
form. It is likely to be fairly quick* You might even skip, over .^ome parts 
that don't- hold your interest. Taking shortcuts serves the puirpose of reading 
for enjoyment. You don't have to answer to anyone else for the choices you 
itiake.* Howeveri the student ^<^oing reading assigned in school doesn^t have'' 
thaf.^ option, because he or /she doesn't determine the purpose. ^ , The purpose is 
dictated from o^jtside. /*. . ^ ' 

Unfortunately, man^ secondary school students don't know the» purpose or 
^jwhich much of their fading is done. Thus, parents who want to help th^ir 
^son or daughter to*^ucceed in secondary school might begin by asking the student , 
why the readii^g is beinq done. Pxobe a little. Ask: "Why are you supposed 
to' read chapter 9?" 'Vhat'are you supposed to get out of it?*'* If the student 
aoesn't know, ^ave him/her ask the teacher (iif^^ very polite way^ of course). ^ 

Reading ability ^ Obviously, th^ level of ability a p-erson brings to 

any task has an Effect on the success or lack of success s/he has with that 

task. One of the assumptions of this article is that those students whose 

skills are extremely low are being helped somewhere else* They are not the 

It 

focus of concern in this paper. That may not be an accurate assumption, but 
It is tho only pne that could reasonably^ be made, since this article can't 
Idglti/aately treat the problems of the disabled reader in so short a spate* 
There is onf> point that should hf* ma<ie , ^however. If your child is having 
troL^ble with the skill of reading, thnt is, having trouble with ^reading • 
generally and not yast the reading for a porticuiar cinss, then that person 
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deserves specific help in read^g* *.rhat help should be available from your 

A) 

school district. If it isn*C some school dis^^^ict person should be able . 

to tell you where' such help is available. j 

Withxn the range of what 'we call normal reading ability there is a 

\ 

great deal of ^ variation* * Sonne people ^will Imve tnore difficulty with their 
* > 

required reading. They will simj^ly have to work a little' harder on their 
reading tasks than some other students. The things ^discussed in ^ this paper 
will help/ but without the realization that there is work involved, the help 
will be of minimal effect. For some reason, we readily accept the, various 
levels of ability we see in our daily lives, but find it difficult to accept 
the fact of vairying levels of ability in basic school subjects such as 
reading. If you are a bowler, you ^re probably not greatly worried that 
you hcive ne^)^er bowled a 300 game. If you* are an amataur musician, you are 

* > 

probably not greatly worried that your playing) is* not up 'to the stalldards 

' set^ by professionals* But if your ^n or daughter is among those whose 

reading ^ability is average or ""aroundX^erag^i^j^ou might have some^ trouble 

accepting that*^ Thus, another suggestion fojf the concerned parent is that^ 

if you are certain your child is* doing w^l 'relative to his/her ability and 

is working'^to develop ^his/her reading skills, then follow the various hints 

outlined here, but don't worry about it beyond that. 

» 

Prior experience. Have you ever picked up a book or an article about a 
— ^ 

subject with which you have had ^no prior experience whatsoever? If you have 
ever had such an experience, you prob^ly found that, although you could 
read many or all of the words, the information simply didn't get through to 
you. * Think, for r^xample, of reading a short piece on the philosophical 
implications of glnst/^in*^ theory of relativity. Were^s a sample quote, 
'^People slowly accustomed themselves to the idea that the physical States of 
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space it$elf were the final physii^ai, reality. " Whatever does that mean?. ^ 
certainly don't know. 1 got the quote €rom a cartoon in the New' Yorker- 
The point is th\t the reason that we may not understand Vhat it means is thl^ 
we (those of us who are not physicists, anyway) have no frame of reference iJ| 
which to place the information, 'No prior experience'. 

your child may face similar problems with some of the material s/he read| 
in school. S/he may simply not have any appropriate fra:ne of reference :j.n ^| 
which to" place the new >inf orir.ation gained from reading. What can you do to ^ 
help? A suggestion for the concerned parents When such a case arises^ your 

> 

greater experience may help you to explain the inaterial ox allow you to 
suggest analogies between wha.t tl^ student doesn't knoy and what s/he does , 
»knov. A-nother possxbility is to tell the student to seek clarification from^ 
the teacher, " Most teachers" are more than happy to "provide such information. 
The main point to remember is that there is no shame in asking for such 
clarifxcation. > On the contrary, seetog it can often clear* up^the probleroil 

^ I 

The three factors discussed as. essential to gaining information from/ 
text— purpose, lev^ of skill,, and prior experience-^re necessary; but |eally 
only part of the. total process.^" A further and ver^^Wortant consider ajkon 
is the kind of reading ri person does. > 



Kinds of reading ^ ' ^ / 

Going back to nur ex^l^s of the reading necessary to finding/a phone 
•nuir(ber. doing our income taxes or reading a novel for pleasure, we; can easily 
see that there are s.>vGral kinds of reading in which a person might engage. 
Lot'T. take a clo?;nr look at the kinds 6f reading your child might do.^ 

' Study readina. ■ Study reading is the style of reading a student must 
engage in in nrdor to get the most out of the material s/he is required to 
Ecad 'in pr'n^'^ratipn for class .discussions or 'examinations. This style of . 
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• reading is required when the purpose foir reading is to gain a great deal of 
specific infq3nnat.ion from a textbook, -Such reading is, of necessity/ slow ^ 
and-^vfery careful, is 'best accomplished in this Way.* The 'student shoul<3 • ^ 

* » "» 

gat a feel for the material to be read by looking thr9,ugh it from beginning 
to end in a short (say, ^thirty seconds per page) time. Tell the student to 
look for headings and subheadings, important ten^s in bold faced print or 
, ' italics ^ and to read a^ny discussion questions at the end of the chapter or 
unit- The next step is to read^the material at a comfortable rate, 'noting 
any terras not understood and noting any problems of understanding. {Suitable 
conditions and appropriate tiir»es for study^will be discussed later.) 'The , 
^ third step in study reading is to re-examine the parts not understood and 

find the meanings of mysterious terms. The"* fourth stap Is to repeat the ^ far st: * 
step. * Only this time the student should try to re-evaluate" his/her own * 
* understanding^ by seeing how well s/he can fill ip the blanks suggested by the 
x^arious headings and subheadings. Let*s put those four stet)S involved . in 
study readino all tocether. * * ^ ^ , 

1. Flip through the material to be read lobking for heading's and 
subheadings and bold faceB print or italicized terms. 

2. Read the material at ^ comfortable rate. 

3. Re-'exajnaine difficult areas* Find the meanings ^of terms not imderstood* 

4. Flip through the material again* Only this time, try to honestly 
evaluate the information you have gained from the reading by seeing ajnd 
saying %^hat you know about the various headings and subheadings. 

Thus, another activity for the concerned parent is to show your son/daughter 
the study reading technique outlined here 2£ ^^k him/her if s/he \k^s been 
taught any su^h method at school. There are several different systematic 
study methods. They are probably equally useful when they are used and used 
for ^he right purpose* 

5 



Reading for ^njoymertt ^ When the purpose for reading is enjoyment, the 

student should read at whatever rate is most enjoyable for hiitv^her* The main 

thing for the parent- to be aware ti is t-hat such reading is very important* 

For one thing, reading, lilce- any other skill, improves with practice* * Secondly*^ 

wide reading |tnd a large volume of reading increases vocabulary ,and broadens 

the base of ^experience. Another suggestion for the concerned parent is to 

encourage your child to do a lot of reading for enjo\anent. You can do^this by 

discussing with him/her the books s/he's reading, the books you're^ reading, 

having lots of reading materials around the house, and by frequenting the 

library for the purpose of fcrowsing 'and/or checking out books* 

Information gathering . This i^efers to the kind of reading one does when, 

* * 

as in our previous ' example^ looking up a phone number • Students do this* kind 
of reading when they are required to find out specific pieces of ^information • 
such as dates, formulas, lists, etc* This kind of reading requires some, 
pretty specific skills- One must be able to use the table of contents and the 
index of a book. T^ien, having found die probable location .of the ±nformation 
sought/ the skill of skijmtiing must be used to find the information on the 
specific page or pages- This skill of quick information gathering is best 
acquireovthrough direct instruction and practice. Another hint for the concerned 
parenc: Find out if your, school offers this instruction. If It isn* t offered, 
suggest thAt it be oifered. 

The impo/tahce of atmosphere for studying 

f " . * ' 

You can make a great contribution to the ""student* s success in secondary 

» 

school by recognizii^g the importance of time and place for'-^'sirudylng and, to the 
, limit of your resources providing a good atmosphere for studying J ^ 

Study place . In >order for Study to^be really ^f fectilve/ your son/daughter 
Will need a place that is relatively free of distractioj?is . The area where the 



TV is or whare* there a, radio playing is not conducive to effective 
studying » Quiet is best. The study- place meed not be fancy or need- not b'e 
elaborately equipped with desks and lights and such. .It doels need to have 
these few things. It -needs to be as quiet as ptossible. It needs to be 
lighted well»» enough to avoid eyestrain. And, "most important of all,, it needs . 
to be recognized by the student and other members of the family, as the place 
where studying is done. So-, another hint for the? concerned parent is to 
provide, as well as you ^are able, a quiet, w^ll-iighted place for study- ^ It 
should be the same place .time after time so that j:he student comes to 
recognise it as the place for studying. 

Sjt:udy time . Good, thorough studying is, for most of us, hard work. ' It 
should be recognized as such. Just as indus.try' has 'coine to realise that 

productivity is enhanced by regularly scheduled breaKs^ educators have come to 

* 

realize the importance of reg^arly scheduled breaks^ in efficient studying. ^ 
One and one* ha If" to two hours is about the maximum time , one can st:udy effectiively 
without a break. Encourage your child to take regular breaks, ^Furthermore^ 
breaks ar^ most beneficial wheh the persoji leaves the area where s/he is 
studying. Scooting the chair back from the tableland Snacking is a good $reafc. 
But a better break* is one^ thaj.. 'is taken without: the remaining work staring the 
Student in, the face> The student should leave the room. Take a walk. Have- 
a short conversation with someone. Spend a few minutes simply resting the eyes* 
And yet another suggestion for the concerned parent is that study time should 
be regularly s^cheduled and, within, that regularly scheduled time^ there should 
be regularly scheduled breaks. , ^ ^ . ' * 

Summary statement , \ 

• In th^s brief article an attempt v/as made -to give you, the concerned 
parent/ some idea of what is involved in the process of reading, Eight>^ 



-specific suggestions about what you can do to help have been offered. It 
was illustrated that reading isn't ^ust one thing. There .are different kinds 
Of reading that are done for different purposes. The degree gt sviccess a 

♦ 

person has with any reading that is done will be influenced, in part, by 'the 
person ■'s ability, the level of experience a person brings -to the reading, and/ 
of course, the' purpose for which the reading is done. It was also .suggested 

tliat'-time and place have an effect on success. Here are shortened versions 

^ ^. * ■ • . 

of the eight suggestions that were made, . ■ 

1.. Be sure the student is. aware of the purpose for which the reading 

IS done. . * , « ^ 

2. ' Be certain the student is working to the^ be^t of his/her ability 

'and let it go at. that. ^ * 

3. Be certain that the person has the necessary frame of reference 
(experience) to ^derstand what is being read: 

4. Help your child to- use a systematic study approach. 

\ 

5. Encourage reading « for enjoyment. 

6. Make 'certain the student has op has had a chance to acquire the skills 
of skimming and scanning in order to help hii^/he^ in information gathering 

7. * Provide a study place* 

8. .Sched\ile study time on a regular basis with regular breaks. • 

As stated in the opening paragraph, you have already done the most 

important thing you can do in your attempt to help your son o?" daughters You 

' have shown that you care^ that you are a concerned parent. 

* it 



